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Richmond and Way Stations 


Authoress Betsey Ann (Ray) 
White compiled the letters that 
her husband wrote while serving 
during the Civil War. Mr. White 
enlisted July 27th, 1861 and ser- 
ved in the 16th Regiment, Mass. 
Volunteers., Company A for three 
years. 


WILLIAM GRAFTON WHITE 


Mr. & Mrs. White pictured on 
this page were the parents of three 
children when he enlisted, Warren E 
Carroll E. and Annie. Many des- 
cendants are living today who enjoy 
our "Crimpville Comments." 


BETSEY ANN WHITE 


The Bellingham Historical Commission was very fortunate to be able 
to copy this story through the kindness of Mr. Carroll F. White and his 
dauchter, Vera White Abrams, and to pass it on to you our readers as 
another story from the history of the Town of Bellingham. 


Mrs. B. A. White compiled the letters and published her book, 
"Richmond and Way Stations" in 1889, Three years earlier in 1886 she 
wrote another story called "Three Holes in the Chimney." 


War is a terrible thing and to get it first hand from a soldier 
richt in the midst of battles where death and destruction are ever 
present is an experience that no second-hand author can convey. 


William Grafton White was a blacksmith and in the beqinning shod 
horses for the cavalry. He was later transferred to a gunner's 
position, followed by being a cavalryman who was to be in the front 
lines of battles. 


Excerpts from the story: 


"Camp Hamilton, Sept. 9th, 1861 


Rebels are encamped within four miles of us; we are 8 
miles from Hampden village. Rebs are all around us, but we'’il 
fix ‘tem before long. I am on picket and am looking for horse cavalry. ° 
Ye have a lot of mules which were taken from the rebels by the regiment 
we are with, which is called the Union Coast Guards. We go out and 
steal mules or anything else we can get hold of. "The plaguy flies eat 
a fellow up." General Wool will take thirty cinousand troops and move 
on to Norfolk. Hampden is the village which was burned a short time 
Since. Pianos and all kinds of furniture are laying around. I was shot 
at while on picket the other night on Hampden Bridge. It has a barricade 
of some barrels, as there is no place for redoubts to be built. I am 
short of money, as we have not been paid off yet. My brother sent me 
some tobacco and money, so I bought something to eat for a change. You 
do not know how I want to see my family." 

"Camp Hamilton, Sept. 21, I861 

We are pretty well, but very poorly fed. The meat smells so bad-- 
Ye have two loaves of baker's bread each day. Another fellow and 
myself went to Hampden on the i8th. ‘Je took a rebel and a lot of other 
stuff. We got a bushel of figs. I tell you a soldier's life is like 
the road to Jordan,--a hard road to travel." 


"Same Camp, Oct. 30th, I861 


"We are pretty well now, but it is fearfully cold nights. We 
sleep in tents and likely will all winter. I wish I had a pair of thin 
buckskin gloves and some blue flannel shirts,--for te Army shirts are 
so small ifter toeyv sre washed thst they don't keep a fellow warm. “e 
have got to have some stockings, and we have not got our pants yet; we 
must soon, as our Old ones are all torn to pieces, ‘We need undershirts. 
If a box is sent me I would like some navy tobacco, some mustard and 
some pepper." 


"November 15th, 1861 Cn 


We have got our new pants and I have got to 
do some sewing on mine. The paymaster is here, 
so we will get paid off, I hope. Our pickets 
are shot at every night and morning. We hear 
the rebel drums-- we'll blow them all to pieces 
before spring if God spares our lives, and I 
guess he will--." As punishment for a misde- 
meanor the Colonel asked a man if he knew how to 
fix some stocks, to which the man quite innocently 
replied he thought he could. After fixing them 
the Colonel asked the man if he was sure they 
would work. The man assured the Colonel they would. Well, said the 
Colonel, you just try them so I can see. So the fellow got on and the 
Colonel walked away, much to the surprise of the man in the stocks, 
After a while he was let out and the private concluded that he would 
fix no more stocks if he knew himself. I have gsined ten pounds since 
I left home. I received a box from home and am so glad to have the 
clothes and tobacco. Great news from our fleet--taken six forts and 
the rebs left everything--it rains like guns here today and we are all 
wet." 


December 12th, 1861 


Three men are condemned to be shot for falling asleep at their 
post while on guard; This is a great country for making money I think. 
My new shirts fit me to a charm, and I have been strutting about like 
a gentleman turkey. I have a little kitten, she is laying on my knap- 
sack, I have named her Lucy." 


I am-sick of soldiering; it is a lawless life; some of the men 
seem to neither fear God or man. In some of the tents vermin is as 
thick as fiddlers’ in the hot place. Camphor ought to be sent out to 
the boys, as that is good as a preventive. I have been washing today, 
but it storms so I don't know as the clothes will ever dry. We hate 
this humdrum life." 


I want to get a chance to work in the blacksmith shop," 


PeOmiaiani econ, Feb, 22,1862 
This is Washington's birthday you inow, and also my brothers. 
Troops are coming here every day and we hope to take Norfolk and other 
places soon. We had orders to have rations cooked ready for a start. 
The boys have a fiddle in the tent and are dancing like the deuce. 


I will send you a pair of cotton flannel drawers which were sent 
out to the soldiers as a gift. They are two yards around at the top 
and have a string in them; they are the most comical looking things I 
ever saw." 


"Camp Hamilton, March 12, 1862 


John Haliday of Co. G. and myself have the care of shoeing 120 
horses and to keep the wacons in repair. Battle we had with a rebel 
boat, which was burned and blown up. It was an awful sight. The poor 


fellows wer in the water hodloring for help. Some would say, "Oh God, 
help me!" Some were scalded to death. I was out all night with my 
ambulance. The Rebs have thrown bomb shells--burst back of the camp-- 
killed four horses--some of the men that I carried to the hospital 
could never be known by their nearest friends. Oh, it was an awful 
Signc.. 


"We now have 140 horses to keep shod. I have got one of the nicest 
little mares you ever saw; she will follow me anywhere. I have named 
her Anna. I drive her in the ambulance wagon with a mule I call Jack. 
He will reach around to my haversack and get hard tack and pork--will go 
around to haversacks in other saddles and steal stuff--will throw every- 
body off his back as fast as they get on." 


"One of the officers took Anna and she was so cross because he 
drove her so hard I suppose, that she threw him off, kicked and bit hin, 
almost killing him. The Sergeant tried to catch her, but she drove him 
into the stable,--sent for me--she saw me coming and came up to me, 
rubbed her nose on my shoulder and followed me to the stable. The 
little beauty! I wouldn't let them have her again--Sérgeant reported 
me to the quartermaster--he said I might do as I liked. 


April 12th, 1862 


"We are learning the bayonet exercises,--some of our boys got hurt 
pretty bad yesterday. Rebs are starving--scarcely any clothes, Tea is 
$25. per pound, Sugar the same, and everything else the same way.” 


"April 20, 1862 


It is two o'clock and I am sitting in my ambulance. I sleep in 
it nights, it is more comfortable than the bunks in the stable. We 
carry so many dead men and sick ones in it; but we keep them well aired 
and I am not afraid of ghosts. I sheared Anna's legs and she looks 
nice; Lots of company for me; she can almost speak." ; 


"The Merrimac had been out often; I see her nearly every day. 
Waiting for her to come out of the Channel--will give her particular 
fits (fights). The Fort throws bombs and shells at the Rebel gunboats 
everyday. There will be a hard fight near 
Richmond within a few days and lots of poor 
fellows will be killed. 


"May 6, 1862 
The Merrimac came out yesterday but she 
didn't show fight. Heavy guns are firing at 
Norfolk--taken over four hundred prisoners, 
The Semin-ry is full of wounded soldiers." 


"Gosport Navy Yard, May 12, 1862 


This is the largest navy yard in the United States. The Merrimac 
has gone down,--a battle on the water is a glorious sight. On Hampton 
Beach we saw the Merrimac soming from Craney Island. Three or four 
gunboats from Hampton Roads were seen coming out, while the Merrimac 
was well out in the stream, having started for Newport News where the 
man-of-war Cumberland and another boat lay. The Merrimac pushed ahead 
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and immediately opened fire; the Cumberland was sunk and the other was 
disabled; they couldn't pump the water out; she wes full of holes 
between the wind and the water mark. The Merrimac being iron, and 


ours being wood, their chance of victory was small; yet the Merrimac 


had to put to Craney Island fer repairs. Her next move was to start 
£Or,0ur transports. then appeared the Monitor, which resembled a 

huge washtub, and gallantly sailed around the Merrimac, firing every 
three minutes, and then sinking under water so that only her turret 
could be seen. The prow of the Merrimac was soon knocked off by the 
little tub, and a big hole knocked through her casement. Now disabled 
Sie put tor Craney Island, then to Gosport Navy Yard for repairs. The 
Monitor still remained in Hampton Roads to sunrd the remaining vessels. 
Je are now at Gosport Navy Yard; it is nearly vacated and fire is at 
work destroying everything within its reach,--Three days after we got 
here we were glad to witness the destruction of the Merrimac; she was 
blown up so as to keep her out of our hands.---it was a glorious sight 
to see the rebel boat go down, and nothing to be seen but the smoke- 
stack of the once dreaded Merrimac. ‘Je have taken lots of prisoners 
here." 


Suffolk City, May 25, 1862 


The women are death on the union soldiers; when they see any 
they shut the doors and pull the curtains down---sometimes I almost 
curse myself for leaving my family to suffer for things they need. 
Tobacco is one dollar a pound, and boots worth $3.50 are $12. I went 
to the Methodist Church last Sunday. ‘hen our soldiers passed through 
Petersburg the women threw Vitriol in their eyes and threw bricks at 
them. Sugar is 50 cents a pound and flour $10. a barrel.---" 


FajroOak station, .-June,-16, 1862 


We are in sight of Richmond--here two days. Two weeks ago there 
was’ an awful battle here; thousands of our men killed and wounded. 
I went to a place yesterday where a large hole had been dug and 
hundreds of dead rebels had been thrown in. About a half mile from 
here the ground is covered with dead rebels that lay just as they were 
shot. We expect a fight tomorrow. Hope this will be the last battle, 
for we expect to take Richmond sure. Hope to God I will be spared to 
come home to my family." 


MutT Curl OF 1 Bio 


I have not been well---I think we will all be sick, the dead smell so 
and the water is so bad. Twenty of thirty killed in our briqade. every 
Bay. 1@. are just’ called in’ te line of battle, soicond<sve." 


Camp Starvation, July 4, 1862 


Je are celebrating the 4th of July here today. 7@ h=ve had four hard 
fichts;---h=d one hundred killed or wounted. Our Colonel, Powell T. 
Tynan, was killed.---we are almost starved; it is killing us; some 
days we march twenty-six miles." 


July 8, 1862 


--don't have half enough to eat.--had the dysentery and rheu- 
matism very bad, and every time we march I have to fall in the rear- 
--impossible for me to keep up.---did not see the regiment for two 
days--had to camp in the woods.--expect to be taken prisoner sure; 

I didn't care much what did become of mew. Went to the doctor--- 
didn't think he had done by me just as he ought to,---he threatened 
arrest. A Private don't stand much chance. The prisoners taken now 
are released on varole and have a furlough home for thirty days. 
They have a free pass each way and do not have to fight again until 
they are exchanged." 


Camp Misery, July 16, 1862 


I have been sick with dysentery. We are half starved and don't 
get any coffee now. Je rad a little tea last night, but it was awful, 
just like ink. -scome Officers don't seem to care whether we get killed 
or not. I have neither stockings or shoes, and only one shirt.--send 
me some shirts and boots---send me some coffee and sudar:; also some 
pipes: herve been out of tobacco four weeks. Send some medicine for 
dysentery, a few lemons, and a piece of cake will go good; also some 
paper, envelopes and one towel.--last march we had to throw our things 
away---had to tear up all my letters---pictures I saved all right." 


Camp near James River, July 28, 1862 


----a little idea of what we did the night we retreated from 
Thite Oak Swamp and Savage Station to Harrison Landing--that terrible 
midnight march. The perils which we encountered were scarcely exceeded 
by the more bloody trials of the battlefield of the succeeding days. 
The roads were so cut up with the artillery trains, baggage wagons and 
ambulances, and the heavy, ceaseless tramp of thousands of troops, 
that the gun carriaves anc heavy wagons would stick in the almost 
bottomless mud. Tired horses fell and died. Men dropped out of line 
for a few minutes to rest, till roused by the provost guard and 
spurred by necessity of moving to escape death; and this march we 
call the mud march through White Oak Swamp, or retreat, which was 
terrible in the extreme." 


Augustid 71862 


Another naval engagenent last nicht at 12 o'clock,--lasted two 
hours---tell you what, it did look glorious.----one of our company 
died---we have a funeral every day. There are many more who will 
never leave their tents alive." 


August 9th, 1862 


\Eter the rear guard had left Savace Station, 
the rebs came--went into the hospital tent and killed 
“Oorty or fifty of our wounded soldiers, bayoneted 
them and shot them without mercy. I am so tanned I 
don't think you would know me. “le heve little 
better crub than we did have. 
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PeamDrneaL FOLtesvOnS nepte J) vLiGZ 
----here four days.--very poorly fed and some are without shirts and 
stockings. “je are qlad to eat salt pork raw sometimes; we are so 
hungry we can't wait to cook it.---ficht on the 
railroad, when we charged with bayonets--took 
and lost it seven times. ‘The dead are piled ten 
Geep to block cannon wheels. ‘Some of the new 
troops broke and run like the deuce. The glass 
over Anna's picture was cracked in our last 
battle..Oh, how I want to see my dear little 
en ldren. 


"Camp near Alexandria, Sep.1ll, 


All worn out from marching and fighting. Ye suffer terribly for 
food and clothes. ‘hen we were at Manasa Junction the mail was burned. 
We lost a lot of men in the Bull Run fight; we were in it two days; I 
got wounded with the point of a bayonet in the hands of a rebels; the 
cut was over my nose and I had it sewed up---we are within five miles 
of Richmond. The sun beats down so hot that, my shirts being poor, I 
have great blisters on my back; Lots of us go barefoot--we suffer 
terribly for water--marching fifteen miles a day and don't get any 
Mecer fit to drink." 


seevuew LL), 1862 
My box came today. Most of the things are spoiled. The boots 
are too large for me, so I gave them to Tom Stevens, for he is 
barefooted." 


"Camp near Bairfax Seminary, Oct. 20, 1862 


----cot Capt. ‘eber to sicn me a transfer from my regiment to his 
battery----- and get more pay. Weber is from Watertown Arsenal--- 
been here four days and like first rate; am boss smith." 


"Camp near Manasas Junction, Nov. 13, 1862 


LA 

I am poor as a crow: my clothes set like a shirt on a bean-pole. 
Cold here now. Only eighteen months longer to stay, thank the Lord. 
Fichting about ten miles from here." 


"No-Name Camp, Dec. 2, 1862 


’ 
----a horse kicked me and broke three of my ribs on my left side. 
meam beqinning to work’ again." 


Poe Ce dee Loo 2 


’ 
---there were a great many killed on both sides; we were fighting 
five days. I was gunner on the sixth piece, for our men got wounded 

so fast that we were short of gunners, so I went as a gunner, and 


thank the Lord I came out all right. The Chaplain of the 16th regiment, 


Arthur Fuller of Natertown, was shot and then the cursed rebels 
bayoneted him.---I saw them shoot him and cut him fearfully.----but 
to see the dead lay around as we do makes one get over all those 
feelings." 


"March 30, 1863 


---I think it is five months since I sent you any money, ---don't 
see how you get along,---nope they will pay us this week. Very kind 
of your minister to offer to get you some coal,---when the Waltham 
coal dealer refused to trust you for a barrel of coal until I sent 
you money. He ought to change places with some of us fellows for a 
while.---one man died. Lt. Sanderson mace a prayer over his coffin-- 
we carry them on a cannon, and after they are buried, fire six cannon 
over their graves. This is the greatest honor a private is allowed. 
You say that Carl prays when he goes to bed that papa---come home and 
bring him a little jackass; well, that made us all laugh." 


"Camp near Rappahannock, May 7, 1863 


---herdest fights yet; eight days; it is called the battle of 
Chacellorsville.--commanding officer shot.---our battery had 40 horses 
killed. It was horrid to see how our battery mowed the rebels down. 
My clothes were fairly blown into strings by concussion of the shell 
of rebel cannon. I took charge of the second piece; the gunner had 
been killed.--we were all deaf for quite a while after the fight. 
Thousands are killed on both sides. The air was full of arms and legs 
which were blown off with our pieces.---terrible battle. For miles 
around the ground is covered with broken cannon, teams, dead and 
wounded soldiers and dead horses." 


"Camp near Hagerstown, July 12, 1863 


---we had a terrible fight; I was wounded in the head. ile left the 
plank road leading from Baltimore to Gettysburg,---our battery was on 
the brow of the hill about middle way, near the Cemetery.---now the 
battle raced and the carnage was awful. Turning around in my saddle 
to give orders to my drivers and cannoniers, a solid shot from the 
rebels gun passed directly between my legs through the horse just back 
of his forelegs, killing him instantly. The leas of my pants were 
entirely blown off, and for a few minutes I did not know if I was 
wounded or not, or where I was.---Our battery lost thirty men and forty 
horses. At half past four o'clock we let up to cool our pieces.---a 
flag of truce came from them so they could secure their dead, both 
armies doing the same, digging great holes and pitching the poor fellows 
in, 2nd stopping only to cover them a little---terrible scenes lasted 
two hours. ‘We were almost ready to say we were beaten when an army 
runner galloped along the line shouting---that George B. McClellan was 
coming with re-enforcements, and then an unearthly yell and a fearful 
charge drove the Johnnys entirely off the cemetery grounds and down 
the hill, retreating towards Richmond, story wasS a canard---saved the 
day. Scarcely a tombstone or monument remains intact.---rest a few 
days from one of the fiercest, bloodiest battles in our history, and 
we go to Coal Harbor next.--" 


So qoes the story of "Richmond and Way Stations". A story of a 
soldier who is moved from boredom to terror, from need to compassion, 
A man who truly missed his family while performing his duty for God 
and Country. From the little we witnessed here one can imagine life 
as it must have been for the soldier away from home and on the battle- 
field. The story is definitely one of many reflections which must 
have been written in countless letters to loved ones on both sides. 


